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CANADA'S NATIONAL POLICY 

IN the thirty-five years from 1879 to 19 14, and in particular 
from 1879 to 1897, there was no phrase in political dis- 
cussion in Canada in more frequent use than the phrase, 
" the National Policy of the Dominion." In the earlier part of 
the period the term was used to describe the imposition of 
duties in the Dominion tariff to protect home industries against all 
outside competition, the paying of bounties from the Dominion 
treasury to aid the upbuilding of industry, and the attempt to 
secure reciprocity agreements with the United States and other 
non-British countries with a view to extending the export trade 
of the Dominion. 

In the decade before the war the phrase had come to have a 
much more comprehensive meaning. It included, as of old, 
protectionist duties in the interest of Canadian industries. Until 
191 1 it included lavish bounties to iron and steel companies in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. But it also included the 
wide immigration propaganda for the peopling of the provinces 
west of the Great Lakes, and the development of the national 
grain route, by rail, lake and canal, frcm the grain-growing 
provinces to tidewater ports on the Atlantic. 

The Development of the National Policy 

There were protective tariffs in Canada twenty years before 
the phrase " National Policy " was brought into general use by 
the Macdonald government in 1879. The United Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada had been under a protective tariff 
for eight or nine years before Confederation. In British Colum- 
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bia a protective tariff was in operation from 1867 until the 
province came into Confederation in 1871. 

The Pacific Coast province, like the United Provinces and 
the Maritime Provinces, had also agitated for reciprocity with 
the United States ; and while it was still an independent iso- 
lated colony, British Columbia had offered bounties for the 
encouragement of the iron and woolen industries, thus antici- 
pating a part of the National Policy that was not adopted until 
1883, when bounties to encourage the production of pig iron 
were first paid from the Dominion treasury. 

The first attempt to establish the National Policy for the 
Dominion was made in 1870 by the Macdonald government of 
1867-71. At that time the proposed National Policy included 
only protective tariff duties on some Canadian products, and an 
offer, embodied in the tariff, of reciprocity with the United 
States. In this tariff of 1870 there were no increases in the 
duties on manufactured goods. These duties then stood at 
fifteen per cent, as imposed by the tariff of the United Prov- 
inces enacted in 1866. In 1866 Confederation was in sight, and 
the duties were made less protective than in the tariffs from 
1859 to 1866 in order to ease the way into Confederation for 
the Maritime Provinces, in which there had never been any 
protective duties. 

The duties in the first National-Policy tariff were on coal, 
salt, wheat, flour and hops. In the tariff of 1866 all these 
articles were on the free list. They were made dutiable in the 
tariff of 1 870 in accordance with a theory of Macdonald's that 
to succeed in negotiating a second treaty of reciprocity with the 
United States, Canada must convince the Washington govern- 
ment that it was within her power to restrict American trade 
with the Dominion. The tariff of 1870 produced no results at 
Washington. There were no overtures from the United States 
for a renewal of the trade relations of 1 854-1 866, relations 
that gave Canada advantages under the Elgin-Marcy treaty. 
The duty of fifty cents a ton on anthracite and bituminous 
coal, imposed in the interest of the bituminous coal mines of 
Nova Scotia, worked great hardship on the people of Montreal 
and of the province of Ontario. Incidentally, it seriously cur- 
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tailed what had previously been a large trade in coal between 
British ports and Halifax, St. John, Quebec and Montreal. 
Vessels from English ports — steamers and sailing ships — had 
carried coal as ballast. It was a trade in every way advantage- 
ous, for it resulted in comparatively cheap coal for these 
Canadian tidewater cities, and it tended to reduce freight rates 
on grain, flour and lumber from Canada to the United Kingdom. 

Ontario in 1870 was the only wheat-growing province and 
the only province in which commercial milling was established. 
It had long been exporting wheat and flour to the United 
Kingdom. The new duties were intended to encourage grain 
growing and milling by compelling the Maritime Provinces to 
draw their supplies from Ontario. Ontario was to be forced to 
use the coal from a province eleven hundred miles from its 
western border, and in return for this favor to the coal owners 
of Cape Breton, the people of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island were to be forced to buy their wheat 
and flour from Ontario. Both in Ontario and in the Maritime 
Provinces the new duties provoked much popular dissatisfac- 
tion, especially in the Maritime Provinces, where a protectionist 
tariff was regarded as a breach of the compact at Confedera- 
tion. At this time Ontario was the only province east of the 
Rocky Mountains in which the protectionist movement, begun 
in 1857, had made any appreciable headway, and even in 
Ontario in 1870 it had secured support only in a few manufac- 
turing centers. 

There was so much agitation in Ontario against the coal duty, 
and in the Maritime Provinces against the duties on wheat and 
flour, that in 1871 Macdonald was forced to abandon the Na- 
tional Policy of 1870, and it was 1879 before the Dominion 
was really committed to a high protective tariff, and 1883 be- 
fore a bounty system was adopted. A Conservative govern- 
ment was responsible for the unsuccessful attempt to establish 
the National Policy in 1870. The Conservatives were also 
responsible for the system adopted in 1879. From 1878 to 
1896 the Liberals were in opposition at Ottawa. During these 
eighteen years they continuously denounced the tariff policy cf 
the Conservatives, and they were equally vigorous and persist- 
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ent from 1883 to 1896 in their denunciation of the payment of 
bounties for the encouragement of the iron and steel industries. 
In 1897 the Liberals, who were in power from 1896 to 1911, 
adopted both the tariff and the bounty policy of the Conserva- 
tives. They greatly extended the bounty system. In tariff 
policy they made an innovation of far-reaching political sig- 
nificance. They established a preferential tariff for imports 
from the United Kingdom, and thereby forged a new link of 
empire. 

The British Preferential Tariff 

The reductions in the tariff in favor of imports from the 
United Kingdom were made gradually in three years from 1897 
to 1900. From July 1900 to June 1904, all British imports 
were admitted at two-thirds of the duties charged on imports 
from non-British countries. But the Canadian manufacturers, 
through their national association, loudly protested against this 
new competition from British manufactures; and in 1904 and 
1907 — particularly in 1907, when there was a general revision 
of the tariff — the preference was curtailed, and the tariff made 
more protective against British imports. The principle of a 
uniform reduction of one-third in favor of British imports was 
abandoned in 1907, and a plan adopted of a tariff in three di- 
visions — the British preferential tariff, an intermediate tariff 
for countries making concessions for imports from the Domin- 
ion, and a general tariff applicable to countries making no 
tariff concessions to Canada. In 1915 the war-tariff act added 
seven and a half per cent to the duties in the general and inter- 
mediate tariffs and five per cent to the duties in the British pref- 
erential tariff, and greatly curtailed the free list. 

No general principle was followed in 1907 in determining 
rates in the British preferential tariff. Consideration was given 
to the opposition of Canadian manufacturers of competing 
goods, who demanded adequate protection against all comers — 
British or non-British. While the tariff on British imports was 
usually fixed at rates below those in the intermediate or general 
tariff, much care was exercised that in the British preferential 
tariff there should be adequate protection for all Canadian 
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manufacturing interests. From 1897 to 1907 the preferential 
tariff had stimulated trade between the United Kingdom and 
Canada. Particularly was this the case as regards woolens and 
other textiles, some products of the secondary stages of the 
iron and steel industries, and glass, earthenware and furniture. 
It was this increase in trade, and the efforts of British man- 
ufacturers to avail themselves of the lower duties, that im- 
pelled the Canadian manufacturers to protest. They waged a 
continuous propaganda against the British preference in their 
newspaper organs. They protested to parliament in 1904 and 
1905 ; and in the winter of 1905—6 scores of manufacturers ap- 
peared before the tariff commission to demand more protection 
against competition than was afforded under the preferential 
tariff of 1897. They declared that protection against British 
manufacturers was as essential to the success and prosperity of 
Canadian industries as protection against the United States. 

The effect of the much- curtailed preferential tariff in encour- 
aging exports to Canada from the United Kingdom between 
1907 and 1914 was much less obvious than the effect of the 
tariff of 1897. There was some increase in the seven years 
before the war; but it was an increase which, when measured 
in custom-house valuations, afforded little ground for jubilation 
in manufacturing communities in the United Kingdom, especi- 
ally in view of the wide-spread enthusiasm with which the 
original preferential tariff was received in Great Britain, the 
enormous increase in emigration from Great Britain to Canada 
in the twelve years preceding the war, the wide-spread pros- 
perity in the Dominion from 1904 to 1 91 2, and the great in- 
crease in the price of manufactured goods between igco and 
1914. 

In the seventeen years from 1 897 to the beginning of the 
war the political effect of the preferential tariff, as frsmed in 
1897 and revised in 1907, was much more important than the 
economic effect. In Canada, two political developments fol- 
lowed the enactment of the preference. From 1897 to 191 1 
it was denounced by the Conservatives, who in those years 
were in opposition. Their objections were that Canadian man- 
ufacturers needed protection against all corners, and that Great 
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Britain had given Canada no tariff concessions in return for the 
concessions in the Dominion tariff. As the United Kingdom 
was on a free-trade basis from 1 846 to the beginning of the 
war it was not possible for any British government to offer 
Canada an equivalent for the preference without effecting a 
revolution in the British fiscal system. Many increases were 
made in the tariff at Ottawa after the Conservatives were re- 
turned to power at the general election of 191 1. These in- 
creases, made between 191 2 and 19 14, were intended to afford 
more protection to Canadian manufacturers or to the fruit 
growers of British Columbia. As soon as the Conservatives 
were in office, however, they ceased to criticize the British pre- 
ferential tariff; and from 191 1 to the outbreak of the war they 
made no effort to secure from the British government any quid 
pro quo for the lower duties for imports from the United King- 
dom established by the preferential tariff of 1907. They 
accepted the policy of the Liberals as regards the preference, 
just as the Liberals had accepted the National Policy of the 
Conservatives in the preceding fifteen years. 

Advocates of free trade in Canada welcomed the preferential 
tariff of 1897 and protested against its curtailment in 1904 and 
1907. The only consumers in Canada who are organized and 
articulate are the grain growers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and the farmers of Ontario. An inquiry by a com- 
mission composed of three members of the Dominion cabinet 
preceded the revision of 1907. At the public sessions of this 
commission of 1905-6, representatives of the grain growers' 
and farmers' organizations made protests against the curtail- 
ment of the preference in 1904, and urged that rates even lower 
than those in force from 1904 to 1907 should be enacted. 
No heed was given to their pleas at the revision of 1907. All 
the changes then made in the British preference were in a 
contrary direction. In December 1910 the plea for lower duties 
on British imports was repeated — this time by a deputation a 
thousand strong, of grain growers from the western provinces 
and farmers of Ontario, who went to Ottawa to interview Laur- 
ier, the premier of the Liberal government of 1 896-191 1. " We 
favor the principle of the British preferential tariff," read the 
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memorial submitted to the premier, " and urge an immediate 
lowering of the duties on all British goods to one-half the rates 
charged in the general tariff schedule, whatever they may be." * 

No action in the direction urged by the grain growers was 
taken by the Liberal government between the date of the depu- 
tation and the incoming of the Borden government in October 
191 1. But the organized grain growers in the prairie provinces 
and the farmers in Ontario, who in December 19 16 numbered 
over sixty thousand, continued their agitation for lower duties 
on British imports. An independent movement in Dominion 
politics was launched by the organizations at the end of 1916 
— a movement to secure direct representation of grain growers 
and farmers in the house of commons; and in the national 
platform adopted by the grain growers' associations at their 
provincial conventions in the winter of 1 916— 17 there was a 
demand for an extension of the British preference as a means 
of strengthening the bonds between Canada and Great Britain, 
and of bringing about a reduction in the cost of living in Canada." 

The innovation in tariff legislation at Ottawa in 1 897 — an in- 
novation in which Canada led the oversea dominions — thus 
resulted in raising a new issue in Dominion politics, and the 
persistence with which the grain growers agitated for an exten- 
sion of the preferential tariff widened the political gulf between 
the manufacturing interests of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and the agrarian interests of Ontario and 
of the thousand-mile stretch of country that lies between the 
Lake of the Woods and the Rocky Mountains. 

A Tariff War with Germany 
For the Empire at large the preferential tariff of 1897 had 
quite far-reaching consequences. Germany claimed that as an 
empire with a treaty of commerce with Great Britain according 
it favored-nation treatment, it was entitled to send its exports 
to Canada on the same terms as were conceded under the pref- 

1 Report of Proceedings in the Hearing by Members of the Government of the 
Farmers' Delegation, Dec. i6, 1910, Ottawa, 191 1, p. 38. 

* Cf. "A National Political Platform,' ' Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, Dec. 
13, 1916. 
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erential tariff to imports from Britain. In order to leave Canada 
and other dominions with responsible government free to make 
their own commercial arrangements with one another and with 
non-British countries, Great Britain in July 1897 — only three 
months after the new tariff had been enacted at Ottawa — de- 
nounced her commercial treaties with Germany, Belgium and 
several other European countries. This action completed the 
fiscal and commercial freedom of Canada and of all the other 
oversea dominions; for heretofore, while the dominions had 
had no part in the negotiation of commercial treaties made by 
Great Britain, they were bound by their provisions. 

Canada, since 1898, has not been affected by any treaty made 
by Great Britain unless the Ottawa government desires the 
Dominion to be included in its provisions. In 1858-59, when 
Gait secured for the legislature of the United Provinces power 
to enact tariffs without interference from Great Britain, the 
same right accrued as a matter of course to all the other 
British colonies in which parliamentary and cabinet government 
was established. In the same way, in 1897, when parliament 
at Ottawa enacted the preferential tariff and the government 
was successful in its plea to the government in London to free 
Canada from the existing commercial treaties, the freedom 
was extended to all the colonies that are now of the oversea 
dominions. 

Until July 1898 imports from Germany were admitted into 
Canada under the preferential tariff. Thereafter imports from 
Germany paid the duties of the general tariff — the same duties 
as were paid on imports from the United States. Germany 
resented this situation. Belgium agreed to a new treaty which 
left Canada and the other dominions freedom of action. Ger- 
many flatly refused a new treaty with Great Britain to replace 
the treaty of 1865-98. She maintained that what the oversea 
dominions conceded to Great Britain must also be conceded to 
the German Empire. A position described by Lansdowne, 
then secretary for foreign affairs in the Salisbury government, 
as serious, developed out of Germany's opposition to the new 
commercial relations between Great Britain and the dominions. 
Lansdowne told the House of Lords on June 29, 1903 : 
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It is not merely that we find Canada liable to be made to suffer in 
consequence of the differential treatment which the Canadian govern- 
ment has afforded to us, but it was actually adumbrated in an official 
document that if other colonies acted in the same manner as Canada, 
the result might be that we, the mother country, would find ourselves 
deprived of most-favored-nation treatment. 

English commentators on the action that Germany took after 
the British government at the instance of Canada had ended the 
treaty of 1865, wrote: 

Thus Germany first demanded to share in the Canadian preference. 
If Canada gave lower duties to her own mother-land, Germany must 
enjoy the same lower duties. And when that attempted intrusion into 
the domestic life of the British Empire was forbidden, we had the threat 
that England would be punished in her trade with Germany if she did 
not put these naughty little colonies in their places. 1 

The upshot of Germany's procedure was that for the first 
time since England adopted free trade in 1846, one dominion 
of the British Empire was engaged from 1903 to 19 10 in a 
tariff war. Germany was the aggressor. Until July 1898 
Canadian exports to Germany were admitted under the German 
minimum tariff. As soon as the treaty between Great Britain 
and Germany had expired, and exports from Germany to Can- 
ada were no longer admitted under the duties of the British 
preference, Germany put her maximum tariff into force against 
Canada. " We did not," said Fielding, minister of finance in 
the Laurier government of 1896-1911, "deny to Germany 
favored- nation treatment. We were willing to give her every 
consideration that we gave to any foreign government. But she 
took offense because we would not treat her as we did the 
United Kingdom." 2 The Dominion was slow to retaliate. The 
government at Ottawa conceived that there was some misunder- 
standing on the part of Germany. By diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and also through the German consulate at Montreal, 
efforts were made to assure Berlin that Canada was giving to 

'P. and A. Hurd, The New Empire Partnership, p. 228. 
*H. C. Debates, Dec. 14, 1907. 
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Germany everything that it gave to any foreign country; that 
it was conceding to Germany what it conceded to France, al- 
though France, with which Canada had a treaty of commerce, 
gave valuable concessions in return and Germany conceded 
nothing. All that Canada asked was that her exports to Ger- 
many should again come under the minimum tariff. This Ger- 
many refused. Her maximum tariff was put into force against 
Canada in 1898. It was October 1903 before Canada retali- 
ated. Then by act of parliament a surtax of one-third of the 
duties of the general tariff was imposed on imports from 
Germany. 

The result of the surtax was that on many of the German 
imports, duties in the years from 1903 to 1910 ranged from 
fifty to sixty per cent, the highest tariff duties ever in force in 
Canada. There was at once a great reduction in Germany's 
export trade to Canada. The author of a booklet in praise of 
the Liberal government wrote : 

The government scored a triumph, not only for Canada but for the 
whole British Empire. The trade of Germany with us has fallen off 
fifty per cent since the surtax was imposed. The German attitude was 
an attempt to thwart the movement for preferential trade relations 
within the Empire, which, if submitted to, would perhaps have been 
the deathblow of the movement. 1 

Germany in 1 903 had an export trade with Canada of a total value 
°f 3S»835,ooo marks. By 1905 this trade had declined to 
21,775,000 marks. During the years of the tariff war, Canada 
was exceedingly prosperous. Immigration in these seven years 
was larger than in any previous period in the history of the Do- 
minion, and in each of these years there were large increases in 
the export trade of the United Kingdom and the United States 
to Canada. In 1910, the last year of the tariff war, imports 
from the United Kingdom were of the value of $245,000,000 
and from the United States of $352,000,000. In this year the 
value of the imports from Germany was only ten and a half 
million dollars, despite the fact that the tariff war came to an 
end four months before the close of the Canadian fiscal year. 

•Handbook on Canadian Politics, Ottawa, 1904, p. 39. 
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Germany slowly realized that only loss of trade was resulting 
from persistence in the tariff war; and in February 1910, on 
overtures from Berlin, the tariff war ended in a peace without 
victory for Germany. Fielding, when he announced in the 
house of commons that the tariff war was at an end, said : 

It is worth remembering that we do not give Germany favored-nation 
treatment. We are not giviDg Germany all that we were willing to 
give Germany at a previous stage of the discussion. We are refusing 
Germany the advantages of the French treaty. 1 The arrangement is 
that we give up the surtax only. Germany in return for our abandon- 
ment of the surtax gives us the benefit cf her lowest tariff upon a speci- 
fied list of articles, which in the judgment of the government are the 
most important articles to the Canadian shipper." 

Notwithstanding the treaty of commerce of 1865-1898 be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany — a treaty in which there was a 
clause providing that goods exported from Germany to Canada 
should not be chargeable with higher duties than were imposed 
on goods exported from the United Kingdom to Canada — at 
no time from 1858 to 1897 had Germany any advantage over 
the United States in the export trade to Canada. The United 
States enjoyed special advantages from 1854 to 1866 under the 
Elgin-Marcy treaty. Since 1883 France has continuously en- 
joyed a measure of special treatment in Canadian tariffs, owing 
to the existence of commercial treaties between the Dominion 
and the French Republic. With these exceptions, until 1897 
all countries, British and non-British, exported goods to Canada 
on the same terms. There were no tariff concessions to coun- 
tries with favored-nation treaties with Great Britain, because 
not until tariffs for the protection of Canadian industries had 
been in operation in the United Provinces from 1858, and in 
the Dominion from 1867 to 1897, was an Y concession made in 
Canadian tariffs for imports from the United Kingdom. 

No concession was asked by Canada from the United King- 
dom when the original preferential tariff was framed. " Eng- 

l A treaty of commerce between Canada and France was negotiated in 1909, and 
went into effect on February 2, 1910. 
* H. C. Debates, Feb. 16, 1910. 
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land," said Fielding, when he announced the innovation of 1897 
to the house of commons, " has dealt generously with us in the 
past. She has given us liberty to tax her wares, even when 
she admits ours free; and we have taxed them to an enormous 
degree." * Canada also asked nothing in return for the prefer- 
ence to British crown colonies in which there were tariffs for reve- 
nue only ; and by 191 3 twenty-five crown colonies were participat- 
ing in the concessions of the British preference of 1907. 1 The 
dominions with protective tariffs had to make reciprocal con- 
cessions before they could share in the preferential rates con- 
ceded to the United Kingdom. New Zealand, Australia, the 
Union of South Africa — all made terms with Canada. With the 
nine West Indian colonies (Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica and Mont- 
serrat) Canada in 191 3 entered into an elaborate and liberal 
agreement for reciprocal trade. The result of all these various 
arrangements was that in the year preceding the war, the 
United Kingdom, four dominions, and thirty-four crown colon- 
ies were linked together under a far-reaching tariff arrangement 
based on the innovation made at Ottawa in 1897. 

There is no country in the world that advertises more system- 
atically or on a more lavish scale than Canada. It expended 
nearly fifteen million dollars in the years from 1897 t0 I 9 1 4 
in advertising itself in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the countries of continental Europe — in making known the 
opportunities that awaited immigrants in the Dominion. The 
preferential tariff of 1897 advertised Canada all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world better than all its immigration propaganda. 
It enormously supplemented the lavish outlay on printer's ink 
of the Dominion government. Magna Charta, for seven cen- 
turies England's great standing advertisement, was not an act 
of parliament. With Magna Charta thus excluded, it can be 
said of the preferential tariff act of 1 897 that it obtained for 
Canada more free and appreciative advertising — oral as well as 
printed — than any other country ever obtained by means of any 
act passed by its legislature, parliament or congress. 

1 H. C. Debates, Apr. 22, 1897. 

* Cf. Customs Tariff, 1907, Ottawa, 1914, appendix, pp. 18, 212. 
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Austria and Italy demurred to Great Britain's policy of 1898, 
of freeing the dominions from obligations under the old treaties 
of commerce; but Germany, with whom both Austria and 
Italy were in alliance, was the only country that persistently 
and actively objected to the restriction by the government at 
Ottawa of the preferential tariff to the United Kingdom and 
colonies of the British Empire. The United States, France, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Colombia, Mexico and 
Costa Rica accepted the new status of the British dominions. 
Italy and Austria created diplomatic obstacles to the new fiscal 
and commercial freedom of Canada and the other dominions, 
obstacles which had not been removed up to the time war 
began in August 19 14. But Germany was the only country that 
embarked on a tariff war with Canada or threatened commer- 
cial retaliation against the United Kingdom. Germany pro- 
tested, and protested loudly. It was of no avail as far as 
Canada was concerned ; and the tariff war would have gone on 
indefinitely if Germany had not capitulated in 19 10. 

Great Britain, when she denounced her commercial treaties 
in 1898, had no commercial treaty with the United States ; and 
it was not until 1914 that notice was formally given to the 
government at Washington by the foreign office at Whitehall 
of the new diplomatic status that had accrued to Canada and 
the other four dominions as a result of the important changes 
that had come in the train of the preferential tariff of 1897. 
At Washington there were no objections to the preferential 
tariff. From the time of its enactment it was regarded as a 
purely domestic concern of the British Empire. Sereno E. 
Payne, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, described it in 19C9 as " an arrange- 
ment within the family, to which no exception could be taken," 
and Payne was quite as protectionist as McKinley or Dingley 
or any other of his Republican predecessors in the chairman- 
ship of the committee at Washington in which all tariff bills 
originate. The Dingley bill of 1897 was before Congress when 
parliament at Ottawa enacted the first preferential tariff. No 
retaliation was suggested at that revision of the United States 
tariff, and there was no suggestion of retaliation at the revisions 
at Washington of 1909 or 1913. 
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For the United Kingdom the preferential tariff of 1897 had 
four or five obvious results. It created a new link between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominion, and ended the idea born 
of the successful revolt of the American colonies of 1776— 1783, 
that the colonies with responsible government would sooner or 
later assert their independence. It impelled the British govern- 
ment to create a new diplomatic status — a world-standing of 
importance — for Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 
and Newfoundland. It stimulated trade between the United 
Kingdom and Canada, and created a new, wide-spread and 
continuous popular interest in the Dominion, an interest that 
by 1905 had helped to turn the tide of immigration from Eng- 
land and Scotland from the United States to Canada. 1 Another 
result of the original preferential tariff was easier trade relations 
between the United Kingdom and the other dominions. New 
Zealand followed the example of Canada in 1903, the Union 
of South Africa in 1906, and the Commonwealth of Australia 
in 1907. Newfoundland is the only dominion which has made 
no tariff concession to the United Kingdom. Its isolated posi- 
tion in this respect is due to the fact that its tariff is exclusively 
for revenue. 

From 1903 to the beginning of the war, and in particular 
from 1903 to 1907, the preferential tariff was a factor in the 
domestic politics of the United Kingdom. In 1903 Chamber- 
lain, who had been colonial secretary since 1895, resigned that 
office to devote himself to a propaganda for tariff protection to 
the agriculture and industries of the United Kingdom, with 
preferences for imports from the dominions and crown colonies. 
In the earlier stages of the propaganda it was assumed in Great 
Britain that the manufacturers of Canada and of the other do- 
minions would agree to a reduction of the protection afforded 
them in their own tariffs in order to secure preferences for 
foodstuffs and raw materials in the markets of Great Britain. 
There was some shattering of this assumption in 1904 when 
Canadian woolen manufacturers forced the Dominion govern- 

1 Cf. Johnson, History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North America, 
1763-1912, p. 347. 
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ment to restore the duties on British woolens almost to the level 
of 1 884-1 897. After the revision of the tariff at Ottawa in the 
winter of 1906—7 — the revision at which the preference was so 
greatly curtailed — the assumption that Canadian manufacturers 
would agree to anything less than adequate protection against 
imports from the United Kingdom had to be abandoned by the 
protectionists of the Chamberlain school. 

Canadian manufacturers never disguised their hostility to the 
British preference. In season and out of season, from 1897 to 
the beginning of the war, the Canadian Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion assailed the preference, and strove to rid people of the 
United Kingdom of " the delusion that access to the Canadian 
market is the natural right of British manufacturers, regard- 
less of the will of the country." 1 At the revision of 1907 it 
was made obvious that the government must obey the behests 
of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association; and after the 
whittling down of the preference in 1904 and 1907, the British 
preferential tariff ceased to be a factor in the agitation in Eng- 
land for a return to the protective system. The agitation con- 
tinued until the eve of the war; but in the later years the 
protectionists no longer advanced the claim of 1 903-1 907 that 
a larger market could be secured in Canada for British manu- 
facturers through a British tariff in which there should be pre- 
ferences for the farm products of the Dominion. 

The Movement for Reciprocity with the United States 
One of the objects of the National Policy to which Macdonald 
and the Conservatives committed the Dominion in 1879 was to 
secure reciprocity with the United States. There was an offer 
of reciprocity in the tariff of 1870, and in 1874, for the first 
time after Confederation, the government at Ottawa made over- 
tures to Washington for another treaty. Brown, of Ontario, 
was the Canadian commissioner. He was delegated by the 
Mackenzie government of 1 873-78, was appointed joint pleni- 
potentiary by the British government, and worked in association 
with Thornton, the British minister at Washington. After 

1 Industrial Canada, organ of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, Toronto, 
October 1908. 
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many conferences between Thornton and Brown and Hamilton 
Fish, secretary of state in Grant's second administration, a draft 
treaty was agreed upon. It was approved in London; but 
the Senate at Washington refused to ratify it, and today 
the chief interest lies in its free list. This shows how 
far the government at Ottawa, with the approval of a Conser- 
vative government at Westminster, was prepared to go in meet- 
ing one of the objections at Washington to the reciprocity treaty 
of 1854-1866. 

After the Elgin-Marcy treaty had been in operation for 
four or five years, one of several objections raised against it at 
Washington was that its spirit had not been observed in Canada 
— that the United Provinces in 1 858-1 859 had adopted pro- 
tective tariffs with a view to the exclusion of manufactures made 
in the United States. Between 1866 and 1874 it was realized 
at Ottawa that there had been a basis for this objection. It 
was also realized by the Mackenzie administration that Canada 
could not hope for another reciprocity treaty conceding the 
free admission of coal, lumber and farm products into the 
United States unless concessions were made in Canada for 
American manufactures. In 1874 Canada was prepared to 
make generous concessions — concessions of much value to 
American manufacturers ; for if the treaty had been ratified by 
the Senate at Washington, Canada would have admitted duty- 
free seventy-seven classes of American manufactures. Among 
these were agricultural implements, cotton goods, tweeds, and 
boots and shoes. It was the best offer ever made by Canada to 
any country ; for the manufactured goods to be admitted were 
articles in general use in the Dominion. 

At least seven overtures for reciprocity were made by 
Canada in the thirty-three years from the denunciation of the 
Elgin-Marcy treaty to 1898-99, when a joint high commission, 
appointed as a result of overtures made by the Laurier govern- 
ment of 1 898-19 1 1 , failed to reach an agreement. Five of the 
overtures were made direct to Washington. Two others, those 
of 1870 and 1879, were embodied in tariff acts of the Domin- 
ion parliament. The offer made in the tariff of 1879 — an offer 
that remained on the statute book of the Dominion until 1894 
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— and all the other offers made after 1879 were of much less 
value to the United States than the offer embodied in the re- 
jected treaty of 1874. It was well known at Ottawa that the 
government at Washington would entertain no proposals for 
reciprocity that did not include free trade in some manufactured 
goods as well as in coal, lumber, fish and farm products. But 
it was not practicable for either the Conservative governments 
of 1 878-1 896 or the Liberal governments of 1896-19 11 to 
renew the offer of 1874 with its long list of manufactured goods 
to be admitted into the Dominion duty-free. 

The Conservatives framed and enacted the National Policy 
in 1879. The Liberals adopted and extended it in 1 897-1 907 ; 
and after high tariffs and bounties from the Dominion treasury 
had been established for the building-up of Canadian industries, 
Canadian manufacturers were promptly on hand at Washington 
to oppose any reciprocity agreement that would in any degree 
lower the tariff barriers against competition from the United 
States. In the earlier years of the reciprocity movement — 
1848 to 1879 — the demand for freer trade relations with the 
United States was strongest with the coal operators of Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia, and with the lumbermen and farm- 
ers of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. There 
were no exports of grain from what are now the prairie prov- 
inces until after the Canadian Pacific Railway had connected 
Winnipeg with Montreal in 1883. 

The movement for reciprocity easily survived the rebuff at 
Washington in 1874; and it was to conciliate the interests that 
were behind it and to attract support in the electorate for the 
National Policy, that Macdonald embodied the offer of reci- 
procity in coal, lumber and farm products in the tariff act of 
1879. But after the tariff had been in operation a few years, 
the coal operators of Nova Scotia, long a factor in Dominion 
politics, preferred the duties in the tariff which protected them 
against American competition to the free entry of their coal 
into the United States that they had enjoyed under the reci- 
procity treaty of 1 854-66. 1 Moreover, as manufacturing indus- 

1 Cf. Saunders, Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper, vol. ii, p. 97. 
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tries were developed and extended in Canada, it became in- 
creasingly difficult for governments at Ottawa to make proposals 
of reciprocal trade that would be acceptable at Washington. 
Farmers and lumbermen persisted in their demand for reci- 
procity. These interests had to be humored at election times. 
Pledges had to be made to them ; and the last two overtures 
from Ottawa to Washington — those of 1892 and 1898 — were 
not much more than perfunctory fulfilments of pledges given 
at the general elections of 1891 and 1896. Neither the Con- 
servative government in 1892 nor the Liberal government in 
1 898 was in a position to barter away any of the tariff protec- 
tion of Canadian manufacturers to secure free entry into the 
United States of coal, lumber and farm products from Canada. 
The seventh attempt since 1866 to secure a reciprocity 
agreement broke down during the sessions of an international 
commission which had convened first at Quebec and later at 
Washington. The Liberal government, at whose instance the 
commission had been appointed, then proclaimed that hence- 
forth there would be no more pilgrimages to Washington, and 
that the next overtures for reciprocity must come from the 
government of the United States. For fifty years, from 1 848 
to 1898, all overtures for reciprocity had been made either by 
the British North American Provinces or by the Dominion of 
Canada. None had been made from Washington, and when 
the negotiations of 1898-99 broke down there seemed as little 
likelihood that Washington would ever ask for reciprocity as 
there was that Congress would repeal the duties on all imports 
from Canada without asking any tariff concessions for the 
United States from the Dominion. Reciprocity, as far as politi- 
cians at Ottawa were concerned, might have gone after 1899 
into the limbo of forgotten questions but for two developments 
that came in the years from 1905 to 1910. One of these de- 
velopments was in Canada. The other was at Washington. 
The organized grain growers of the prairie provinces and the 
farmers of Ontario put new life into the old movement for 
reciprocity when the tariff commission made its tour of the 
Dominion in 1905-6; and as this organization increased in 
numbers and became more potent in the political life of Mani- 
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toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, it threw more energy into the 
movement for reciprocity. This was the development that 
weighed most with the Laurier government; for in 19 10 Laur- 
ier had made a political tour of the prairie provinces and had 
been bluntly told by the representatives of the grain growers' 
organizations that his tariff policy from 1 897 had grievously dis- 
appointed his supporters in the west, and also that the grain 
growers still attached much importance to reciprocity with the 
United States. 

The development at Washington came in 1909. It was wel- 
comed by Laurier as opportune. President Taft, disheartened 
by the popular hostility to the Payne-Aldrich tariff, conceived 
that the high cost of living might be reduced if the United 
States could draw more freely on the products of Canada. 
Reciprocity, with some advantages for American exporters, 
was the easiest way for a Republican administration to achieve 
this end; and to the surprise of the government at Ottawa and 
the people of the Dominion, and to the dismay of Canadian 
manufacturers, there were overtures from Washington for re- 
ciprocity to be based, not as in 1854 on a treaty, but on con- 
current legislation at Washington and Ottawa. 

The Ottawa government was willing to negotiate ; and after 
conferences at Ottawa and Washington extending from Novem- 
ber 4, 1910 to January 21, 191 1 an agreement was reached. 
It was more inclusive than the Elgin-Marcy treaty, which did 
not cover any manufactured goods. It was not nearly so in- 
clusive as the rejected treaty of 1874; for paper, brass rods, 
wire rods, type-casting and type-setting machines and cream 
separators were about the only manufactured goods that Ottawa 
would agree should be imported duty-free from the United 
States. Duties on farm equipment, on printers' equipment, and 
on railway and plumbers' supplies from the United States were 
also slightly reduced. The concessions made at Ottawa on man- 
ufactured goods were, however, sufficient to enable the Washing- 
ton government to proclaim that there had been no departure 
from the attitude adopted in 1866, when the government took 
the position that no reciprocity agreement would be considered 
which did not include manufactured goods as well as farm 
produce, lumber and minerals. 
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Legislation was enacted at Washington to bring the agree- 
ment into effect. At Ottawa, when the reciprocity bill was intro- 
duced, it was opposed by the manufacturers, the bankers, and 
the railway and transport interests. The Conservatives, then 
in opposition, took their cue from these interests. They com- 
pletely abandoned their old arguments in favor of reciprocity, 
and so successfully filibustered against the bill in the house of 
commons that the Laurier government was compelled to advise 
the governor-general to dissolve parliament, and after the most 
exciting and bitter electoral campaign in the history of the 
Dominion, the Liberal government and the reciprocity bill were 
defeated. 

The election of September 21, 191 1, which returned 133 
Conservatives to the house of commons, as compared with 86 
Liberals (the popular vote of the Conservatives was 669,000 ; 
Liberals, 625,000) demonstrated to the world what had been 
known at Ottawa since 1879. No government that is com- 
mitted to the National Policy and that becomes dependent on 
the electoral, newspaper and financial support of the manufact- 
urers and the various interests allied with the manufacturers, 
can enter into any agreement for reciprocal trade with the 
United States, if the agreement involves even the slightest scal- 
ing down of the duties that protect Canadian manufactures 
from American competition. The Laurier government of 1896— 
191 1 knew this fact as well as any Conservative government 
from 1878 to 1896. But from 1905 to 1910 the organized 
grain growers were increasing rapidly in numbers, and were 
exercising a growing influence on politics in the prairie prov- 
inces. They were insistent in their demands for lower tariff 
duties and for reciprocity. A general election was in sight. 
The Laurier government took a chance in the interest of a 
movement that the Liberal party had championed for thirty 
years before it went over to protection in 1897. With the 
manufacturers and bankers and transport interests raising the 
cry that reciprocity would mean the end of the British connec- 
tion, the odds were against the government, and it encount- 
ered defeat in a cause that both Liberals and Conservatives 
had continuously advocated from 1848 until the reciprocity bill 
was submitted to the house of commons on January 26, 191 1. 
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The Effect of American Example on the National Policy 
Only the political developments that have come in the train of 
the National Policy have been outlined in this article. It would 
need a volume to trace the effect of the National Policy on the 
industrial development of the Dominion, to describe the devel- 
opment of the national grain route, and the results of the im- 
migration propaganda as it was conducted from the department 
of the interior at Ottawa in the years from 1898 to the begin- 
ning of the great war. 

From as early as 1791, when the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada were created, the example and influence of the 
United States have affected both the political and the economic 
development of Canada ; and in no aspect of Canadian political 
life is the influence of the United States more apparent than in 
the development of the National Policy from 1858 to the year 
of the jubilee of Confederation. It is beyond question that 
Sullivan and Buchanan, the fathers of the National Policy in 
Canada, were affected by the example of the United States. 
These men — one a lawyer, and the other a merchant and pub- 
licist — began the movement in Upper Canada that resulted in 
the protectionist tariffs enacted by the legislature of the United 
Provinces in 1858 and 1859; and when the colonial office in 
London had hesitatingly and grudgingly given its assent to 
the tariff of 1859 — the tariff with which in the history of 
Canada and the British Empire the names of Gait and New- 
castle are associated — the way was clear for a National Policy 
on the lines of that developed in Canada from 1879 to 1914. 
Buchanan was much more active in the early movement for 
protection in Upper Canada than Sullivan ; and the writings of 
Buchanan show clearly that he was influenced by the tariff 
policy of the United States and its industrial development from 
1840 to 1866. 

At the later stages of the development of the National Policy 
— the stages from Confederation to the great war — it is obvious 
that the trade policy of the Dominion was directly affected 
by the refusal of the United States to re-establish the trade 
relations of the years of the Elgin-Marcy treaty, by the raising 
of the duties in the United States tariffs of 1890 and 1897, an< ^ 
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by the enormous development of manufacturing in the United 
States from the end of the Civil War to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Of these three influences the rejection by the Senate of the 
reciprocity treaty of 1874 was the most potent. Had that 
treaty gone into effect it would have been of much value to the 
farmers of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces ; and 
also to the lumbermen of four of these five provinces. It 
would have put farmers and lumbermen in as advantageous a 
position for trade with the United States as they were from 
1854 to 1866; and with these interests, and also the coal in- 
terests of Nova Scotia, prospering under a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States — a treaty that must inevitably have been 
jeopardized by a high tariff against American manufactures — it 
is inconceivable that Macdonald at the general election in Sep- 
tember 1878 could have persuaded the electorate to give its 
sanction to the National Policy, framed by a convention of 
manufacturers at Toronto in 1876, and endorsed and advocated 
by the Conservatives, then in opposition, in the parliamentary 
sessions of 1876, 1877 and 1878. 

The critical years of the National Policy were from the 
second protectionist revision of the tariff in 1884 to the third 
revision in 1894. In this decade it was continuously assailed 
by the Liberal party in the house of commons, in the press, 
and in the constituencies. Blake and Cartwright were the fore- 
most popular leaders in these years; and from 1867 to the 
jubilee of Confederation there were no more convincing or effec- 
tive exponents of Liberalism, and of the fiscal policy advocated 
by the Liberals from 1874 to 1897, th an Blake and Cartwright. 
It was in this decade also that the combine and trust were first 
developed as a by-product of the National Policy and National- 
Policy tariffs. In this decade, moreover, the stream of oversea 
immigration into Canada was disappointingly thin ; the exodus 
to the United States was large and continuous ; and the census 
of 1891, showing a gain in population of only half a million 
over the census of 1881, dismayed the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, and resulted in much popular questioning of the 
success of the National Policy, which the people of Canada had 
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for fifteen years been told would stop the exodus to the United 
States, and turn the tide of immigration from the United King- 
dom to the Dominion. 

At this critical period for the National Policy, and particu- 
larly at the Dominion general election of 1891 and at the 
revision of the tariff in 1894, it was a stroke of good fortune 
for the Conservatives and the protected manufacturers that the 
McKinley tariff had been enacted at Washington in 1890. The 
McKinley tariff affected the farmers and lumbermen of Canada 
more adversely than any developments at Washington since the 
denunciation of the Elgin-Marcy treaty in 1865. With the 
enactment of the McKinley tariff the hope of reciprocity cher- 
ished continuously for a quarter of a century by farmers and 
lumbermen receded, and at the general election in 1891 the 
Conservatives, instead of sustaining losses as might have been 
expected under conditions then prevailing, slightly improved 
their position in the house of commons, and were in control of 
the administration until July 1896. 

The Dingley tariff of 1897, with its higher duties and the 
clauses embodied in it by means of which the lumbermen of 
Michigan planned, fruitlessly as it turned out, to get control of 
saw logs and pulp wood on crown lands in Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, also helped the Liberal party 
after it had abandoned its fiscal policy of 1 874-1 896, and gone 
over bag and baggage to the protectionists. In the years from 
1902 to 1904, when the Canadian Manufacturers' Association was 
agitating for a revision of the tariff of 1 897 in order to secure the 
curtailment of the British preference, and higher duties against 
manufactured goods from the United States, the association and 
its supporters in parliament and in the press revived one part of 
the National Policy as it was framed at the convention of manu- 
facturers at Toronto in 1 876. The manufacturers at that conven- 
tion — one of the most important conventions in Canada in the 
first fifty years of Confederation — adopted a resolution which 
urged that in Canadian tariffs the duties on imports from the 
United States should always be the same as the duties in the 
United States tariff on similar goods. At the revision of 1906-7, 
the Canadian manufacturers pointed to the high duties of the 
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Dingley Act, and pleaded for the increase of all duties on imports 
from the United States to the Dingley level. Fielding, then 
minister of finance, and chairman of the tariff commission, at the 
second or third of the sixty-seven public sessions of the com- 
mission, positively refused to consider this plea. To accept it, 
he stated, would mean that the tariff of the Dominion would be 
framed not at Ottawa but at Washington. Concessions had, 
however, to be made to the manufacturers who laid so much em- 
phasis on the difference between the duties of the Dingley tariff 
and those in the tariff of the Dominion. Some of these man- 
ufacturers were conceded extra protection of two and a half 
per cent. Others were given as much as five per cent or seven 
and a half per cent. To all or nearly all, some concession was 
made ; and at the revision of 1 906-7 the Dingley tariff was as 
serviceable to the petitioner for more protection against Amer- 
ican competition as the McKinley Act had been to the Conser- 
vative government at the general election of 1891 and at the 
tariff revision of 1894. 

Both political parties — the Liberals as much as the Conser- 
vatives — were in the long run affected by these American con- 
ditions; for by 1897 the tariff was no longer a dividing line 
in Dominion politics, and the official Liberal party at Ottawa 
from 1897 to 191 1 was quite as protectionist as the Conservative 
party has been at any time in its history since Confederation. 

Again and again in the history of the old British North 
American provinces, and in the history of the Dominion, it is 
easy to see where American example has influenced the political 
life and economic development of Canada. Nowhere is this 
influence more obvious than in the development of the National 
Policy. Canada since the American Revolution has influenced 
and molded the colonial policy of Great Britain more than all 
the other self-governing colonies which are now of the domin- 
ions. It has led the way in all departures from the old policies 
applied to colonies with parliamentary institutions. The other 
dominions — Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and New- 
foundland — owe all their larger freedom, all that today gives 
them the status of nations within the British Empire, to the 
daring and foresight of statesmen either of the old British North 
American Provinces or of the Dominion of Canada. 
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Much, if not most, of this influence of Canada on British 
colonial policy was exerted between 1830 and 1866, in the 
period when British statesmen at last realized and profited from 
the lessons of the American Revolution, the period when they 
learned that the larger the freedom bestowed on colonies with 
representative institutions, the more binding became the links 
which held these colonies to Great Britain. These were the 
years — especially from 1840 to 1866 — in which Upper and 
Lower Canada, then known as the United Provinces, secured for 
themselves and for all the other colonies with parliamentary 
institutions, the right to responsible or cabinet government as it 
had been developed at Westminster since the revolution of 
1688, the right to amend their own constitutions without aid or 
supervision of the colonial office or the imperial parliament, and 
the right to enact protective or National-Policy tariffs regard- 
less of the industrial interests of the United Kingdom. 

The progress of Canada toward the status of a nation did 
not end at Confederation. Between 1867 and the jubilee year 
of Confederation, the Dominion had sought, had had bestowed 
on her, or had asserted, at least six rights or powers which had 
not been enjoyed by the United Provinces of 1840-1867. The 
rights thus obtained by the Dominion were : ( 1 ) the right to 
make her own coastwise navigation laws — a right enjoyed since 
1870; (2) the right of the Dominion cabinet to veto a nomi- 
nation to the office of governor-general — a right possessed at 
least since 1882; (3) the right to direct representation on the 
judicial committee of the privy council at Westminster — a right 
first exercised in 1897 when Sir Henry Strong, then chief jus- 
tice of Canada, took his seat on the judicial committee ; (4) 
the right of the Dominion to decide whether it will be a party 
to treaties made by Great Britain — a right enjoyed since 1898 ;' 
(5) the right of the Dominion to make her own immigration 
laws, and to exclude paupers and other undesirables from the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere in the British Empire — a right 

1 " At present the British Government never negotiates a treaty without putting in 
a stipulation that this treaty does not apply to Canada or to any of the self-governing 
dominions unless they are willing to be bound by it. " Speech of Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
at Simcoe, Ontario, Aug. 15, 1911. 
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first asserted and exercised in 1904; and (6) the right of the 
Dominion to appoint her own plenipotentiaries for the negotia- 
tion of commercial treaties and conventions — a right partially- 
conceded as early as 1870, and fully conceded by the imperial 
government in 1907. 

These rights, accruing to Canada as the result of the efforts 
of Canadian statesmen of both political parties, like the rights 
secured in the era of the United Provinces, accrued as a matter 
of course to all the other four dominions. The concession of 
these rights necessarily altered greatly the policies of Great 
Britain toward colonies with representative government. They 
are in fact the embodiment of the newer colonial policy. They 
are landmarks in the development of British colonial policy 
since the rebellion in Canada of 1837 and the Durham report 
of 1838. It is not possible to overestimate their cumulative 
importance. But important and far-reaching in their effects as 
they undoubtedly are as regards British domestic politics and 
Great Britain's relations with other powers, and the relations of 
the dominions with Great Britain and with each other, they are 
not so important as the National Policy as developed by the 
preferential tariff of 1897. 

The Far-Reaching Effects of the National Policy 

In any survey of the political development of Canada since 
Confederation, first place must be given to the National Policy. 
It has affected the Empire as a whole more than any other 
development in any of the dominions ; and as a result of the 
war and of the closer relations of Great Britain and the domin- 
ions growing out of the war, it is now obvious that the influence 
of the National Policy on domestic politics in the United King- 
dom is to be greater in the immediate future than it was in the 
years from 1897 to '9 X 4- 

In the two or three years preceding the war, free traders in 
England were congratulating themselves that the fiscal system 
established in 1 846 was no longer in danger from the move- 
ment that Chamberlain had begun in 1903. The revisions of 
the Canadian tariff in 1904 and 1907, with the curtailment of 
the preference then made, free traders were confident, had 
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convinced the leaders of the protectionist movement that it was 
useless to expect that Canadian manufacturers would concede 
any of their tariff protection in order to give British manufact- 
urers larger opportunites in the Canadian market. They were 
equally confident that the Conservative and protectionist party 
in Great Britain would not risk a fourth reverse at a general 
election by advocating again protective duties on foodstuffs 
imported into Great Britain. 

Mr. F. W. Hirst, one of the foremost advocates of free trade, 
in a recent review of the position of the tariff controversy in 
England in July 1914 wrote: 

It seemed indeed that the final victory of free trade was almost assured. 
In spite of agonized protests here and there, the Conservative party 
had found itself compelled to abandon the protective tariff on food- 
stuffs on which it had risked its existence, and on which it had fought 
three disastrous general elections. He would have been a bold proph- 
et who would have predicted a long life for the remaining tariff on 
manufactures. The enthusiasm was out of the tariff movement ; its 
confidence was gone ; and a little thing would have killed it altogether. 1 

The war, and the part of the dominions and the other over- 
sea possessions of Great Britain in the war, have completely 
changed the situation in England and Scotland as regards the 
protectionist propaganda of 1903-1914. Party politics for the 
present are dead. All energies are concentrated on the war. 
But it is only necessary to read the books that are issuing from 
the press discussing the political and economic problems that 
the war has thrust on the people of Great Britain, to watch the 
proceedings of chambers of commerce, and to follow the utter- 
ances of public men who are still free to write or speak on other 
questions than the war, to realize that with the end of the war, 
the question of protection and the fiscal relations of the United 
Kingdom and the dominions will engage public attention more 
closely than they did even in the years when Chamberlain was 
throwing his great energies into the movement for a return to 

1 Francis W. Hirst, late editor of The Economist, " The Breakdown of European 
Protection," Commonstnst, London, January 27, 191 7. 
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the system of protection with preferences in British tariffs for 
the natural products of the dominions and the crown colonies. 

Nor are these utterances in the press and on the non-political 
platform the only indications that as a result of the war and of 
the political developments that have come in its train, the pre- 
war fiscal system of Great Britain is now seriously threatened. 
The India Office in London, which always has the last word on 
the fiscal system of India, in March last, with the approval of 
the Lloyd George cabinet and of the House of Commons, sanc- 
tioned an increase in the duties on cotton goods imported into 
India from three and a half per cent to seven and a half per 
cent. Before the change was made, in the years from 1895 to 
191 7, the import duty was three and a half per cent. But there 
was an internal-revenue or countervailing duty of three and a 
half per cent on the output of cotton mills in India. Cotton 
manufacturers in India had no tariff protection against British 
mills. Today the cotton manufacturers of India have a pro- 
tection of four per cent against all cotton imports, whether from 
England, Scotland or any other country. Cotton manufacturers 
in Great Britain insist that the change in the tariff is a depar- 
ture from the fiscal policy of Great Britain, and they are seri- 
ously apprehensive that it is the forerunner of more changes 
that are coming at the end of the war. 

There is abundant ground for this apprehension ; for after 
the House of Commons on March 14, by a vote of 265 to 125, 
had approved of the new policy of the government at Calcutta 
and of the India Office, Austen Chamberlain, secretary of state 
for India, addressed a letter to the cotton manufacturers of 
Scotland, in which he defended the new departure — a letter 
which afforded the cotton industry of England and Scotland 
little ground for hope that the new policy is to be in effect only 
for the duration of the war. The letter was in reply to one 
from Alexander Wylie, a calico printer of Renton, Dumbarton- 
shire, member of the House of Commons from 1905 to 1916, 
who had protested against the increased duty, and asked the 
secretary for India that cotton manufacturers might be informed 
if the Lloyd George government approved of " permanent pro- 
tection for Indian cotton manufacturers" or if they had consented 
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to it as a merely temporary arrangement to be abandoned after 
the war. Wylie added : 

We ask this information that we may have time to prepare our course 
of action after the war. We concur in the raising of Indian duties to 
seven and one half per cent as a temporary arrangement for war pur- 
poses. We entirely object to the four per cent protection given to 
the Bombay mill-owners as unfair to the British, and not needed by 
the Indian manufacturers. The government say that it is only on a 
very small scale, but we regard it as the abandonment of the principle 
of fair play for British products, and as the entry of the thin edge of 
the wedge which may be driven home to the exclusion of a much 
larger part of them, as has been done in other countries. Protective 
duties against British products are much more inexcusable in India 
than in any other part of the Empire. 

In reply Chamberlain answered on April 5 : 

It is a mistake to treat the change in the cotton duties as simply a 
trade question or as an effort of Bombay mill-owners to secure protec- 
tion for their particular industry. In Indian eyes it is something quite 
different, and of much greater importance. It is a symbol of India's 
altered status in the Empire, and a recognition of her growing claim 
to consideration and sympathy. If this be recognized, and if India 
be approached at the proper time in the right spirit, I am sanguine 
enough to believe that her just claims and the legitimate interests of 
other portions of the Empire will be capable of friendly adjustment. So 
much for the general question. You then ask me whether His Majesty's 
Government approves " of the permanent protection of Indian cotton 
manufacturers." On this I would observe that if protection be the 
right word to use of such an adjustment of revenue to expenditure as 
has taken place in India in the last two years, cotton is even now less 
" protected " than, for example, woolen and leather goods were under 
the tariff which was in force from 1895 to 1916. 

But His Majesty's Government have not had occasion as yet to ex- 
press any opinion on protection for Indian manufacturers. They have 
reserved for consideration after the war the fiscal system of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire. When that review takes place the fiscal 
system of India will also be considered in relation to the policy of the 
Empire as a whole, and if, as I hope, the result is the establishment of 
a general system of Imperial Preference, I do not doubt that India 
will be ready to conform to the system adopted, and to take her proper 
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place in it. More than that it would not be right for me to say at the 
present time. 1 

Even more significant than this letter from the secretary for 
India is a statement made in the House of Commons on April 
27 by Bonar Law, chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the 
house, concerning the action of the Imperial War Conference 
with regard to preferential tariffs. The conference began its 
sessions on March 22. Its special object was to consider prob- 
lems arising out of the war. The dominions represented at 
the bi-weekly sessions held between March 22 and the date of 
Bonar Law's statement were Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Newfoundland. India, which was not represented 
at any imperial conference from 1887 to 191 1, was represented 
by the secretary of state for India, and by two native Indian 
delegates. A general election in Australia in February, and 
the formation of a new cabinet, made it impracticable for rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth to reach London for the 
earlier sessions of the conference. But when the new parlia- 
ment assembled at Melbourne on February 22, Hughes, the 
prime minister, in addressing the house of representatives, ex- 
plained the circumstances under which the conference had been 
called, and told the house that representatives of the Common- 
wealth were soon to leave for London. He said : 

The conference marks a new epoch in imperial development. It will 
consider all matters directly relating to war or arising from the war. 
For the first time the voice of the self-governing dominions will be 
heard on the great questions of war and peace, imperial trade, the 
constitution of the Empire, and the control of the Pacific. * 

With the exception of Newfoundland, all the oversea domin- 
ions, India included, have protective tariffs, and the Indian 
tariff is the only one in which there are no preferences for im- 
ports from the United Kingdom. The sessions of the con- 
ference are held behind closed doors, and until Bonar Law 
made his statement, all that had been published concerning the 

1 Glasgow Herald, April II, 1917. 

* Westminster Gazette, London, April 23, 1917. 
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conference was a brief official notice of its assembling and the 
names of the delegates and of the colonial and India-Office 
officials in attendance. In his statement to the House of Com- 
mons, apparently in reply to a question, Bonar Law announced 
that the conference had unanimously accepted the principle that 
each part of the Empire " having due regard to the interests of 
our allies, shall give specially favorable terms and facilities to 
the produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire." 
There was no intention, he added, of making any change during 
the war. The resolution of the conference left the question of 
foodstuffs open, as it did not involve taxation on food.* 

This letter of the secretary for India, and many utterances in 
the press and on the platform in the last eighteen months, 
make it obvious that notwithstanding the disappointments 
that tariff revisions at Ottawa in 1904 and 1907 brought to 
the supporters of Chamberlain's policy, much of the coming 
discussion of protection in England will center about prefer- 
ences in the tariffs of the United Kingdom and of the domin- 
ions. In a word, it would seem that the National Policy of 
Canada, as it was developed by the Liberal government in 
1897, > s to influence British domestic politics in the years after 
the war, and also the politics of the British Commonwealth, 
much more generally, and probably more decisively, than it 
did from 1897 to tne beginning of the war, when all political 
propaganda in England and Scotland came to an abrupt end. 

The revival of the protectionist movement is now as certain 
as the end of war; and, to paraphrase part of Mr. Hirst's de- 
scription of the position of the protectionist movement in July 
1 9 1 4, "he would be a bold prophet who will predict that the 
National Policy will not materially influence the fiscal policy of 
the United Kingdom in the two or three decades that follow 
the end of the war." It was admittedly an uphill fight for 
free traders after the Conservative party had so generally com- 
mitted itself to the Chamberlain movement. They were greatly 
helped by the hostile attitude of the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association toward the British preference from 1900 to 1907. 

1 New York Times, April 28, 1917. 
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But as Mr. Hirst concedes, it was 1914 before the upholders of 
free trade could breathe freely in the conviction that the danger 
was practically passed. 

A greatly enlarged electorate will have come into existence 
before there is another appeal to the constituencies on the fiscal 
question. This addition to the electorate will come as the re- 
sult of the sweeping reforms to be made in the representative 
system in the parliamentary session of 191 7. It will be much 
larger than the addition made by the extension of the franchise 
in 1884, because the qualifying period is to be reduced from 
twelve to six months, because registration is to be greatly sim- 
plified and made more favorable to democracy, because the new 
electorate will include tens of thousands of unmarried men who 
could qualify neither as lodgers nor as householders under the 
old electoral code, and because for the first time in the history 
of parliamentary representation in the United Kingdom women 
are to be of the electorate. 

But both the old and the new electors have been greatly influ- 
enced by the war ; and those of us who are free traders and who 
would regret any serious inroads on the British fiscal system of 
1 846-1 914 must admit that an electorate so influenced cannot 
fail to be a better electorate from the point of view of the advo- 
cates of protection and of preferences for the oversea dominions 
and the crown colonies than the electorate to which the pro- 
tectionists made their three unsuccessful appeals in 1906 and 
in January and December 1910. It was largely due to the 
National Policy of Canada that all the dominions except New- 
foundland adopted protective tariffs in the years between 1897 
and 1905. If the United Kingdom after the war should aban- 
don free trade, Canada's policy will account for much of the 
change in popular feeling necessary for this abandonment; and 
with the United Kingdom on a protective basis, it will be open 
to protectionists in the United States to claim that their policy 
has directly affected the whole of the English-speaking world ; 
for admittedly the National Policy would never have been de- 
veloped in Canada as it was from 1858 to 191 4, had Canada 
not had a protectionist country as its only neighbor. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



